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HOKBniLICEKS 1   CHAT  TUESDAY,  March  25,  1941 

(EOB.  BROADCAST  USE  OELY) 

SUBJECT:     "QUESTIONS  aUD  iiTSWEBS,"     Information  from  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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full  up  and  running  over  with  questions — that's  the  condition  of  the 
mailbag  this  week.    Letters  here  ask  about  everything  from  cooking  frozen 
vegetables  to  putting  up  rhubarb  juice — and  then  some. 

Let's  begin  with  the  Question  about  frozen  vegetables.    A  housewife 
wants  to  know  which  way  of  cooking  frozen  vegetables  saves  the  most  vitamin  G. 

The  answer  comes  from  the  Few  York  State  Experiment  Station  where  they 
have  recently  tested  a  number  of  frozon  vegetables  cooked  in  different  ways. 
They  tested  frozen  peas,  Lima  beans,   spinach,  cauliflower  and  3russel  sprouts 
cooked  by  plain  everyday  boiling  in  a  covered  stewpan;  by  steaming  in  two  kinds 
of  steamers;  and  by  steam-pressure  in  one  of  the  new  pressure  saucepan.  Tests 
for  vitamin  C  in  the  cooked  vegetables  showed  that  cooking  in  the  pressure 
saucepan  kept  more  of  the  vitamin  than  plain  boiling  or  steaming. 

But  none  of  the  three  methods  of  cooking  caused  any  great  loss  of  vitamin 
C.  The  cooked  vegetables  had  from  70  to  80  percent  of  their  vitamin  after  cook- 
ing.    Erom  13  to  30  percent  of  the  vitamin  had  dissolved  in  the  cooking  water. 

The  Few  York  Station  reports  that  quick-frozen  vegetables  are  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  C.     Tnej  cook  in  a  shorter  time  than  fresh  vegetables-    Eor  this 
reason  they  have  less  time  to  lose  vitamin  C  in  cooking  water,  or  have  it  des- 
troyed b^  long  cooking. 

So  much  for  frozon  vegetables.     Now  a  auestion  about  rhubarb  juice.  A 
housewife  writes:     "Tl.re  always  have  more  rhu.ba.rb  in  the  spring  than  we  can  use 
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in  pie  and  sauce.     I've  heard  that  rhubarb  juice  can  be  canned  and  used  for 
punch  and  other  cold  refreshing  drinks  in  summer.    Please  tell  me  the  correct 
way  to  pat  up  rhubarb  juice." 

-he  answer  to  this  auestion  also  comes  from  the  Mew  York  Station.  The 
Station  suggests  that  the  pleasantly  tart  flavor  of  rhubarb  juice  combines  well 
with  many  fruit  juices,  especially  with  the  very  sweet  juices. 

Here  are  the  Hew  York  directions  for  -putting  up  rhubarb  juice:  Choose 
tender,  juicy,  young  rhubarb  stalks.     Pink  varieties  like  the  Ruby  or  the  Straw- 
berry give  the  prettiest  color.     Cut  off  the  white  butt-ends  of  the  stalk  as  well 
as  the  leaf  parts.     Wash  and  drain  the  stalks.     Then  shred  or  crush  them.  (The 
Station  suggests  that  if  you  have  a  large  quantity  of  rhubarb  to  put  up  in  juice, 
you  can  crush  the  stalks  by  running  them  through  a  clothes  wringer.     Have  a  pan 
underneath  to  catch  any  juice  that  escapes.) 

Sow  lay  the  stalks  in  a  large  kettle.  Heat  them  just  a  few  minutes  to 
make  them  tender  but  not  mushy.  Mow  put  the  hot  rhubarb  in  a  clean  jelly-bag 
and  let  the  juice  drip  through.  The  juice  will  have  the  typical  fine  rhubarb 
flavor,  a  deep  red  color,  and  will  be  cloudy.  You  can  put  it  up  in  bottles  or 
jars  by  heating  the  juice  to  170  degrees  Fahrenheit — just  simmering,  not  boiling — 
and  then  pouring  it  in  hot  clean  containers,  sealing  the  jars  or  bottles,  and 
after  3  minutes  cooking  them  in  water.  Colored  bottles  are  better  than  clear 
bottles  because  they  keep  the  light  from  fading  red  color  of  the  juice. 

One  disadvantage  of  rhubarb  is  that  it  contains  some  oxalic  acid.  The 
New  York  Station  suggests  that  you  will  have  a  more  wholesome  juice  if  you  re- 
move the  oxalic  acid  before  you  put  the  juice  in  bottles.     The  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  oxalic  acid  is  to  heat  the  juice  in  a  double  boiler,  and  then  slowly  add 
three-tenths  percent  of  precioitated  chalk.     The  chalk  combines  with  the  oxalic 
acid  to  form  calcium  oxalate.     while  this  chemical  reaction  is  going  on  the  juice 
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will  do  considerable  frothing  and  foaming.     Keep  it  hot  about  10  minutes  while 
the  frothing  goes  on.     Remove  any  scum  or  foam  from  the  surface.     Then  run  the 
juice  into  hot  jugs.     Pill  the  jugs  full.     Close  the  top  with  paraffined  corks. 
Store  in  a  cool  place  away  from  light  for  a  few  weeks. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  calcium  oxalate  will  have  settled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jugs.     You  can  siphon  off  the  juice,  add  sugar  to  taste,  heat  the  juice  and 
seal  it  in  hot  bottles.    A  gallon  of  rhubarb  juice  generally  needs  about  a  pound 
of  sugar. 

So  much  for  putting  up  rhubarb  juice.     How  a  question  about  cooking  with 
homogenized  milk.    A  housewife  says:     "I  have  been  buying  homogenized  milk  for 
the  children  to  drink  to  be  sure  they  get  their  share  of  cream.     Ocasionally  when 
some  of  this  milk  is  left  over  I  try  to  use  it  in  cooking,  but  it  always  curdles. 
How  can  I  prevent  this?" 

Scientists  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  agree  that  homogenized  milk 
does  seem  to  separate  in  cooking  more  easily  than  milk  which  has  not  been  treated 
this  way.     In  using  homogenized  milk  for  egg  custard  they  suggest  cooking  the 
custard  at  a  low  temperature  and  not  too  long.     They  also  say  salt  helps  prevent 
curdling. 

That's  all  the  questions  today,     i'iore  up  for  answers  on  Thursday. 


